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triangle rather — at the apex of which towers the pic- 
turesque pile of Trinity Church, Richardson's chef 
d'oeuvre, with its lofty, square, castellated mass, and is 
flanked on one side by the Art Museum and on the other 
by the high Florentine tower of the new Old South 
Church — the sky line especially, as it will be outlined 
against the sunsets, should have presented something 
comparable in striking effects. It is answered to this 
that the very contrast is effective and restful. This an- 
swer is the key-note of the Whole spirit of the treatment 
of the great problem. Mr. McKim was the head drafts- 
man of Richardson's force while he was at work on 
his Trinity Church design. None of the younger gen- 
eration of architects, however, has shown an equal inde- 
pendence, in his subsequent work, of the overmastering 
influence of Richardson. It almost seems as though 
McKim had resolutely set his face away from the Rich- 
ardsonesque, which has so infected American architec- 
ture. Instead of the sumptuous massiveness of the 
Romanesque, as Richardson called it, McKim gives us 



the use of the building which is seen in the Coliseum ! 
The series, of arches formed by the piers and the deep 
embrasures of the long windows suggests the proces- 
sional pomp of the spans of the Roman aqueducts. So 
we have those two monumental types of classic archi- 
tecture embodied in the new building. The material is 
to be a light yet warm-colored — a sort of parchment 
shade — granite, found in abundance about twenty miles 
away. For the ornamentation of a pile on such a scale 
only sculpture can suffice, and it is probable that Mr. 
St. Gaudens will have a hand in this part of the great 
undertaking. Criticism will have hard work to pick 
flaws in a conception so piously reverent toward the 
inspired models of classic art, so modestly and consci- 
entiously self-restrained in an age of raw presumption, 
and so dignified in reserved strength. One feels instant 
assurance that such work will outlive all criticism and 
wear the same distinguished air ten hundred years 
hence. 

The current Art Club exhibition of water-colors, if 



Mr. Arthur Croft's exhibition of water-colors has con- 
verted most visitors from the rashness of despising the 
solid and painstaking art of English aquarellists. Per- 
haps there is something too much of the grandiose in his 
composition and of the splendid in his color. But there 
are great ability and great knowledge, and the truth of 
the drawing cannot be gainsaid, while the charm and 
decorative effect are so potent that the sales — the test of 
tests, after all — have been large. 

John La Farge reappears here with a collection of his 
water-colors, embracing landscapes done in Japan and 
many studies for his stained-glass pictures. The well- 
known characteristics of his work — superb color effects 
and harmonies, uneven merit of drawing, and depth and 
expressiveness of sentiment — may be studied to great 
advantage in these intimate memoranda and data of 
work, which in many cases is to be seen in its completed 
state elsewhere in this city. 

C. E. L. Green, the landscapist, who has developed 
out of a Lynn shoe manufacturer into an artist of singu- 




"A KERMESSE IN THE MIDDLE AGES." FROM THE PAINTING BY ADRIEN MOREAU, IN" THE RECENT JORDAN L. MOTT COLLECTION. 



the lighter and more classical lines. He will have none 
of the bizarre gables and prankish invention of the 
Queen Anne (so-called) cottage in his serious work. 
His new houses on Commonwealth Avenue are more on 
the order of the conventional elegance of the Colonial 
mansions of the last century. As a matter o( fact, he 
felt too much the solemnity of the great occasion here 
offered to indulge in any feats of- invention or fantasy. 
He religiously refrained from risking this million dollar 
public building on any essay at producing distinctively 
American architecture. He spent seven months of the 
twelve that have elapsed since receiving the commission 
in tearing up what he drew, and ended in November 
last in deciding that the libraries of the Italian capitals, 
that have stood the tests of centuries, were a good enough 
model for America to follow. As well try to invent a 
new shape for a bock instead of the rectangular form 
that the world has settled upon as the best possible. 
The open court within gives the required light and air, 
and for ornamental effect what could equal that beauty 
growing out of the very structure itself, and indicating 



not a brilliant one, is evenly good throughout. The 
New York contingent — F. Hopkinson Smith, H. Fenn, 
the Smillies, Bruce Crane, H. W. Ranger, H. Farrer, 
and J. C. Nicoll — are well represented, and Philadelphia 
is here as well. Yet they do not overshadow the local 
artists' work. It has come to pass that water-color is 
not disdained as the medium for the happiest inspira- 
tions and the cleverest execution that our artists are 
capable of, and a great gain in productivity and variety 
is the result. There is hardly a lame, certainly not a 
bad thing in the whole, and it is difficult, without unfair- 
ness, to specify the best ones. One is particularly im- 
pressed, however, by the purity of flesh tones in the pas- 
tel head of Alfred Ordway ; by the truth of color and 
tender feeling of the marines of Hendricks A. Hal- 
lett ; by the dash and accuracy of the drawings of George 
H. Woodbury, where the bricks and shingles of old 
houses at Newbury port are given each with a single 
stroke of the pencil, and the twigs and boughs of trees 
in the same happy freedom ; and by the delicacy of the 
miniature portraits of William E. Gilman. 



lar depth of true feeling, has just closed a successful ex- 
hibition of recent work, that recalled in many ways the 
sweet and rich old English style on which the modern 
French landscape school founded itself. J. Appleton 
Brown's annual spring exhibition of the freshly green 
and tender side of New England landscape is the event 
in local art. Greta. 



THE NA TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 



The spring exhibition at the Academy has been hailed 
as a tangible sign of the coming of the Millennium, among 
the painters and sculptors, at least, and as not only the 
best exhibition ever held by that institution, but as one 
of the best displays of its size of American art, the 
average quality being " higher even than often at the 
Salon displays," according to one of the much misin- 
formed " leading journals." The reconciliation between 
the Academy and the " younger men " seems to be almost 
complete, and the result is a great gain every way. The 
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members of the Society of American Artists are well rep- 
resented on the walls, and the show as a whole is a re- 
markably interesting one, notwithstanding the regulation 
that requires the Hanging Committee to find a place on 
the line for every Academician, and good places elsewhere 
for. at least two more of his works. The place of honor 
in the South Gallery has been given to a large portrait, 
" A Burgomaster of New Amsterdam," by the President 
of the Academy ; Mr. Eastman Johnson is 
represented by a portrait of Alexander 
Hamilton, from the rooms of the Knicker- 
bocker Club, by one of William Sloane, by 
one of a lady with the upper part of her 
face shrouded in the shadow of her Rem- 
brandt hat, and by a figure study of a 
woman, broadly painted ; George Inness, by 
one of his best examples, a large " Septem- 
ber Afternoon," dark and warm, and glow- 
ing' with color, already described in a pre- 
vious number of this magazine ; F. A. 
Bridgman, by a " Souvenir of Flemcen," an 
Eastern mother mending her little boy's 
jacket; Gilbert Gaul, by "Charging an 
Earthwork," and Winslow Homer, by his 
" Eight Bells." These are all Academicians, 
and their pictures are among the best or 
most important in the exhibition. Alden 
Weir, also N. A., sends four pictures : a 
distinguished portrait of a lady, hung with 
very bad taste in the Corridor, a fine por- 
trait of Mr. John Gilbert, in the South Gal- 
lery, and two beautiful little studies of 
moonrise. The good paintings by the As- 
sociate members are not so numerous, but 
some of them are excellent, especially Mr. 
Dewing's " Lady in Yellow," seated, and 
seen nearly in profile, and with the warm, 
rich tones of her drapery set off by the 
greenish yellows of the very handsome 
frame that surrounds her. Mr. Millet con- 
tributes an exquisitely painted Greek patri- 
cian maiden, " On the Terrace," daringly 
but successfully posed against a dark wood- 
land background in strong contrast to the 
white marble balustrade ; Mr. Blashfield, 
an " Improvisatrice," a half-length study of 



Academy. Wm. M. Chase, as if to make amends for his 
long absence from these halls, sends five canvases, 
three of his excellent little summer studies made in the 
vicinity of New York and Brooklyn, and two portraits of 
ladies, one young and charming in evening dress, and 
one of an elderly matron in a robe trimmed with fur and 
relieved against pale blue hangings. Wyatt Eaton also 
sends two portraits of ladies, and, moreover, one of the 




a pretty mediaeval maid playing upon some 
curious mediaeval stringed instrument; 
Frank C. Jones, a carefully painted old 
couple surveying with pride their somewhat 
spoiled " Favorite Grandchild," and Edward 
Gay, a large landscape — a field of grain overtopped by a 
luminous summer sky. Of works by Academicians, impor- 
tant but of lesser value, may be cited the large landscapes 
by Thomas Moran and Charles H. Miller, " Sand Dunes 
of Fort George Island, Florida," and "The Emblem of 
Universal Peace — End of a Tempest in the Tyrol." The 
former is in the painter's usual methods, but the latter is 
an ambitious attempt to build up an allegory out of the • wall, 
mountain landscape by the 
introduction of a rainbow and 

a wayside crucifix. Mr. May- V/-—'. "■ /■ -— 

nard, Academician, sends a 
large painting of three half- 
draped bathers on a marble 
terrace interrupted by a couple 
of flamingoes ; J. G. Brown, 
Academician, three large can- 
vases, quite characteristic, and 
John Rogers, Academician, a 
model for a monument to 
John Eliot, Apostle to the 
Indians. 

The good paintings by art- 
ists without official titles are 
too numerous for mention. 

Chief among them is the « 

work of John S. Sargent, 
who is represented by three 
pictures — a portrait of Mrs. 
Charles Vurches, and two 

Venetian scenes. The first is alert, handsome, and some- 
what self-assertive ; the latter two have a most excellent 
quality of painting. In one a slim young girl comes 
down a narrow, gray street, with two dark men in front 
of a doorway behind her, and in the other two figures 
string beads in a dusky old interior, wonderfully lit in 
the rear, while a third watches them. Better painters' 
sketches than these have not yet been seen in the 



THE GREAT JEWISH BRIDE." BY REMBRANDT. 

FAC-SIMILE OF THE FIRST STATE OF THE ETCHING. 



few imaginative works in the exhibition — a " Cigale,'' 
strumming away under a summer tree, quite regardless 
of the coming winter. George De Forrest Brush re- 
turns to the Aztec subjects which have brought him 
such good luck ; here, in a large, bare room of the tem- 
ple, the sculptor shows to the king his just completed 
image of the god, cut in low relief on a great slab in the 
The painting of the fresh chiselling is exceedingly 




A PEASANT CARRYING MILK-PAILS. 



BY REMBRANDT. 



FAC-SIMILE OF THE SECOND STATE OF THE ETCHING. 



good, and the two figures, carefully studied, are well con- 
ceived and well modelled. Mr. Blum has been doing 
another group of Venetian bead-stringers, in which the 
best one is she with the red hair and her back to the 
spectator ; she ties a necklace around her throat with a 
piece of blue ribbon. The incident is ingenious and 
dramatic, and Mr. Blum is in a good way. Mr. Duven- 
eck's Venetian washerwomen are quite commonplace 



by comparison. In " A Breezy Day," by Charles C. Cur- 
ran, there is excellent movement both in the women who 
are trying to spread out their laundered work upon the 
grass and in the broken clouds driven across the sky ; 
the lines made by the unmanageable sheets flapping 
in the wind are very beautiful. Percy Moran's pretty 
elder sister reading to the younger one of " Knights of 
Old " is one of the most satisfactory of his works, and J. 
N. Marble's " Anna Karenina " is young, 
attractive and interesting, but rather too 
young and maiden-like for the heroine of 
Tolstoi's interminable novel. 

The mysteries, the allegories and the re- 
ligious pieces are but few in number among 
these paintings, but two or three of them, 
besides Mr. Eaton's, are very good. Mr. 
Siddons Mowbray represents the " Evening 
Breeze " by a wavering file of pretty floating 
figures drifting over the grass, and fiddling 
and fluting softly ; William S. Allen paints 
in an unsatisfactory manner a quaint and 
artistic " Vision," apparently, of a champion 
and a warhorse by a rustic maid, who may 
be Joan of Arc ; Mr. Ryder sends a '" Noli- 
me-tangere," mystical and beautiful in color, 
but not one of his best, and injured by in- 
judicious hanging. Mr. Tiffany's large 
procession of maidens and children, em- 
blematic of the " Blossoms of Spring," is 
properly hung over a door in the Corridor. 
The three battle pieces are by Messrs. de 
Thulstrup, Gaul and W. H. Shelton, and 
they all have something of that stress of the 
fight which is one of the first requirements 
in a military scene. In the first, some Union 
artillerymen in full retreat are making des- 
perate efforts to " limber up " a brass gun, 
but it is evident that they will never be able 
to save the piece, as one of the teamsters 
has just fallen from his saddle, and the crest 
of the Confederate advance has already 
topped the brow of the hill not a hundred 
yards away. Mr. Gaul's spirited picture is 
another version of his "Charging the Bat- 
tery," exhibited at the Academy two or 
'three years ago ; Mr. Shelton' s less artistic 
canvas represents only a runaway caisson, 
at Gettysburg, but there is hurly-burly and 
confusion enough for something more 
tragic. 

Of that peculiar product of American art, 
vulgarly known as the "negro genre," there are at least, 
two examples which attract attention : Mr. Kappes's sable 
minstrel beguiling an " Idle Hour " in an atmosphere so 
charged with flour or chalk dust that it is scarcely worth 
while to consider it as a piece of painting, and Mr. Hoven- 
den's darkey family seated around their cherished eldest 
daughter, and contemplating her with pride as she dis- 
dainfully " tries on " her new hat. Mr. Hovenden paints 
this sort of thing not because 
he likes it, but because it sells ; 
^ggn and as the Muse of Art is not 

interested in his finances, she 
can only be expected to remark, 
as she passes his picture with a 
sniff, that it is surprising that he 
does it as well as he does. Edgar 
M. Ward, who is a painter of 
about M.r. Hovenden's calibre, 
paints with great care and dry- 
ness of detail a " Scene in a 
Foundry," and E. L. Henry a 
departure from a country house 
some time in the last century, 
in which one would be truly 
^ ' interested were it not for cer- 
tain prejudices in favor of draw- 
ing and painting. Of the por- 
traits, one to be noticed is 
that of Professor George F. 
Barker, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, by Thomas Eakins, more direct and less 
mannered than is usual with this artist. Such an excel- 
lent likeness of Miss Dora Wheeler as that by Amanda 
Brewster could only through gross carelessness on the 
part of the cataloguer be described as a picture of that 
young lady's mother. 

Among the paintings of animals must be noticed H. 
R. Poore's group of fox-hounds, and Lyell Carr's forlorn 
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mare and colt lost in the woods in winter; of the still- 
life, a very deceiving rendering of Tangerine oranges, by 
W. J. McCloskey. The good landscapes are too numer- 
ous to be mentioned individually in this notice. 

The good sculptors, what few there are of them, are 
not out in force. Mr. St. Gaudens, who comes first, 
sends a bust of General Sherman, which is somewhat dis- 
tressing in its multitude of details when seen too near, 
but full of force and character when 
viewed from across the room. He 
also has erected in a corner his ex- 
ceedingly restful panel in relief, the 
portrait of Mrs. Stanford White. Mr. 
Warner has sent his bronze bust of 
Mr. Alden Weir, in which he has 
made the most, almost, of even that 
good subject ; Mr. Hartley sends his 
bust of Miss Rehan— much the best 
thing that he has yet done — and " A 
Family Group " of children in low 
relief after the fashion made popular 
by St. Gaudens. There are also a 
number of portrait busts, more or 
less realistically treated by Messrs. 
Wagner, Ailing and others. No less 
than eighteen pieces of sculpture are 
to be found in this phenomenal 
Academy. 



help of the burr raised by the dry point. The line also 
designs the forms of the figure, while rendering the 
values and the light and shade much more delicately as 
well as more precisely than in modern work. The illus- 
tration shows the plate in the first state, the lower part 
being unfinished. 

In subjects crowded with figures, like the " Christ 
before Pilate," the masterly drawing of Rembrandt be- 



AN EXHIBITION OF REM- 
BRANDT S ETCHINGS. 



It is seldom that an opportunity 
occurs to study Rembrandt as an 
etcher such as is now furnished by 
the exhibition opened by Wunderlich 
& Co. at their galleries in Broadway. 
One hundred proofs, many of them of 
the greatest rarity and all choice, show the master's 
work as a portraitist, as a landscapist, as an illustrator 
of Bible history, and of the life of his own country and 
time. The collection has been gathered together during 
several years from such sales as those of the Duke of 
Buccleugh, and of the Hawkins, Aylesford and Brod- 
hurst collections. As the present may be styled the Re- 
naissance period of etching, and as everybody is inter- 
ested in knowing how the work 
of the greatest etcher of the first 
period of the art differs from 
that of to-day, we turn the occa- 
sion to account in giving our 
readers a description of some of 
Rembrandt's most characteristic 
plates, and pointing out where- 
in they differ from modern work 
of the same genre. 

In portraiture, such a com- 
parison is facilitated by the ex- 
posure, in the same room with 
the Rembrandts, of a number of 
etchings, after paintings by 
Rembrandt, by the modern etch- 
ers Waltner and Koepping. In 
Waltner's etching of *' The 
Gilder," for instance, the effort 
has been, as in all modern re- 
productive etchings, to render 
the values of the original in great 
part by means of retroussage 
and wiping out. In the line work 
only the principal planes are 
recognized, and there is com- 
paratively little attempt at repro- 
ducing textures, rn the admira- 
ble fac-simile of the portrait 
known as " The Great Jewish 
Bride," which we give with other 
illustrations from the handsome 
catalogue prepared for this exhi- 
bition by Wunderlich & Co., Rembrandt's aim has been 
almost the reverse. The silky texture of the long hair — 
which, according to orthodox Jewish custom, is cut off 
after marriage— the softness of the flesh, and in the fin- 
ished state the textures of the robe and of the papers 
which the bride holds in her hands, appear to have 
given Rembrandt the greatest pleasure in reproducing 
them by means of pure line, with, in the latter case, the 




"OUR LORD BEFORE PILATE." BY REMBRANDT. 



FAC-SIMILE OF THE SIXTH STATE OF THE ETCHING. 



comes most obvious. In this the whole force and char- 
acter of the etching is in the outline ; the shading, 
though, as will be perceived even from our reduction, 
most important to the effect of the composition, being 
given in the simplest manner by a few series of straight 
lines. This reduction is of the sixth state of the plate, 
and is a remarkable example of the changes often made 
by Rembrandt in his compositions. In the earliest 




'THE THREE TREES. BY REMBRANDT. 



FAC-SIMILE OF THE COMPLETED ETCHING. 



state the bottom of the plate, here filled by two arches 
of a bridge with a very sketchy head of Neptune on the 
pier between them, has many figures sketched in. These 
were felt, however, to conflict with the impression which 
the artist desired should be made by the important 
group above. Accordingly, they were erased and, after 
a while, the arches were introduced instead. But two 
impressions are known of the original state, with the 



figures, one of which was bought at the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh 's sale by Mr. Wunderlich for an American cus- 
tomer at the highest price ever paid for an etching, 
iioo guineas. This state is also .distinguished by the 
height of the plate and in consequence of the archi- 
tectural part of the subject. The reason for cutting 
down the plate is a peculiar one. It required more than 
one sheet of the Japan paper then obtainable to print it 
on, and the printers were obliged to 
gum on a broad slip from another 
sheet. Rather than put them to this 
extra trouble, the plate was diminished 
in height. These important differ- 
ences, perhaps quite as much as the 
great variety of the earlier impres- 
sions, account for the price of the 
copy which we reprint, though an 
extraordinarily brilliant one, being no 
more than $475. 

In landscape, Rembrandt's superi- 
ority is again due, in a very sensible 
degree, to his splendid use of the line. 
In many of them the most interesting 
passages are in almost pure outline, 
with only a few objects detached by 
very open or very black shading. The 
flat distances of Holland, in which 
miles of space have to be represented 
by the etcher in the sixth of an inch, 
allow of no other method of work. It 
will at once be seen, from the distance 
in our reproduction of the celebrated 
" Three Trees," that no one can com- 
pare with Rembrandt in this respect. 
At the same time, the hilly foreground 
is as full of mystery as the distance is 
of detail. But, then, this mystery is 
found, on close examination, to re- 
produce accurately natural forms as 
well as effects. The broken bank 
of the canal in the "Peasant Carrying Milk-Pails," 
and the distance toward which it leads, is another case 
in point ; for the drawing is in fine lines, and even the 
most vigorous darks are bounded by such lines. 

The evidence of intention in the forms of the darks, 
no matter how deep and velvety, offers one of the best 
means of distinguishing the finest early impressions of 
the finished plates. In an etching known as a " View 
of Omval," a village near Am- 
sterdam, a group of pollard wil- 
lows in the foreground are notice- 
able in fine impressions for the 
accents due to the burr which mark 
certain passages of the foliage, and 
more especially the hollows of the 
trunk of one of the trees. These 
darks almost disappear in later 
impressions from the worn plate, 
but reappear in still later ones after 
the plate had been reworked. The 
lack of decision in the drawing, 
however, detracts from their bril- 
liancy in this last case, and makes 
the etching look almost modern. 
That these differences are felt to 
be of importance is shown by the 
prices usually brought by speci- 
mens of the several states. The 
one shown by Mr. Wunderlich is 
priced at $600, while a good im- 
pression, but paler, is worth only 
S350, while one of the third state 
is worth only $100 to $150. 

Among the other unusually 
brilliant impressions which the col- 
lection contains, we must find room 
to mention " The Crucifixion," 
with its wonderful drawing and 
grouping; the "Three Crosses," 
a late state, but very fine print ; the 
Saint Francis ; " The Gold Weigh- 
er," the first state, with the face in outline ; " Rem- 
brandt's Mill," a very early impression, with the sky 
tinted ; the portraits of John Cornelius Sylvius, of 
" Young Haaring," of Rembrandt himself " in a turned- 
up hat" — there are no less than seven portraits of the 
etcher himself in the collection — and " Christ Healing 
the Sick," commonly known as " the hundred guilder" 
piece. This last is in the second state on Japan paper. 



